CHAPTER   III

HOW THE  GREAT KING DOMINATED
THE  GREAT CENTURY

VOLTAIRE wrote that anyone who thinks and has taste, places
real value on only four centuries in the world's history: that of
Pericles, that of Augustus, that of the Medicis and that of Louis
XIV. 'Europe', he said, 'has owed her manners and her feeling for
social life to the court of Louis XIV.' This is true enough, even though
Voltaire, like most of the men of his day, too much neglected France's
civilizing influence during the Middle Ages. The politeness of the
eighteenth century was no more than the grand-daughter of the courtesy
of the thirteenth. The novelty of his reign was the King's success in
making his tastes the country's tastes; he governed alone, and this personal
government the French not only accepted but, for the first twenty years,
loved. 'Everything was quiet during this reign*, adds Voltaire: no more
civil wars, no more Fronde; ceremonial majesty replaced the hubbub of
uprisings. Inside the country, an astonishing splendour of literature and
the arts; outside, despite reverses towards the end, a vast prestige. For all
Europe the King of France was then 'the great King'; his century was
to remain the Great Century.

Everything about it had indeed been great, and first of all Louis XIV
himself. 'The King's calling*, he wrote, 'is great, noble, and delightful
when a man feels himself worthy to perform well everything he under-
takes,' Having known Mazarin's tutelage, he had resolved to be his own
minister and never wanted any churchmen on his council. He presided
over it himself, worked six hours a day, tied himself down to signing
the vouchers for the smallest State expenditure and to keeping a memor-
andum book which amounted to France's journal and ledger. Saint-
Simon, who disliked him, said that he was born with a mind below
the mediocre (an assertion belied by the King's letters), but 'a mind
able to shape itself, to refine itself, and to borrow from others without
imitating and without embarrassment', which, coming from a foe, is the
handsomest of tributes. Louis had perfect manners, not allowing himself
even the kindliest and most innocent chaffing, and never passing a
woman without lifting his hat; 'I add that this was true of chambermaids
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